THE MIDDLE AGES
particular its members were held responsible for debts
contracted by any of their fellowship in the way of trade.
Most boroughs were granted or usurped the right to distrain
on the fellow-burgesses of defaulting debtors. The procedure
ordinarily adopted was for the authorities of the town
where the creditor belonged to approach the debtor's
municipality with a request for the payment of the debt;
if justice were not done, they proceeded after repeated
warnings to seize the goods of any trader of the offending
community who passed through the town. This practice,
termed Vithernam,5 hampered commercial intercourse.
Accordingly some towns treated the discharge of a debt due
to a stranger as a communal liability, recovering payment
from the debtor; others punished the recalcitrant debtor by
expulsion or imprisonment, or by 'closing his house with
bolts and forbidding him ingress.3 It also became the custom
to procure a royal charter giving protection from wrongful
distraint. Towards the close of the thirteenth century
Parliament forbade the system of intermunicipal reprisals,
but in some parts of the country it had not died out two
hundred years later. The system of intermunicipal reprisals,
analogous to international reprisals, draws our attention to
a marked characteristic of English mediaeval towns. Each
borough presented to its neighbours the same impenetrable
front which modern nations exhibit towards one another.
The burghal communities advanced claims or made threats
of reprisals after the fashion of independent city states armed
with powers of coercion and aggression. They carried on
their mutual relations just as they conducted their dealings
with foreign towns; and with native and foreign cities alike
they concluded treaties in order to settle controversies or to
accord reciprocal privileges.
An important aspect of town administration was the
stringent control of the market on the behalf of the
consumer. The mediaeval burghers were not convinced
that man's self-love is God's providence, or that the
economic interests of the individual and of society necessarily
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